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Abstract 

Post-txperiniental seating patterns of two coactlng, cooperating, 
or coniptting laboratory groups were factorlany manipulated such that 
groups sat near, far, or randomly with respect to each other, A 
propinquity-attraction model predTcted intergroup evaluations only 
to the extent that previously determlnid territorial preferences 
were not violated. 



A frequent, though perhaps not necessary consaquence of social 
interaction betwetn groups is the development of ethrtocentric atti- 
tudes and stereotypes. Ingroups, ingroup members, and ingroup pro- 
ducts tend to be evaluated mre positively than outgroups, outgroup 
members, and outgroup products (Blake S Mouton, 1961 1 Bass & Dunte- 
man, 1963; Ferguson & Kelley, 1964), and this attltudinal differenti 
ation obtains reliably under rather minimal conditions of intergroup 
contact (Kahn & Ryen, 1972; Rabble I Horowitz, 1969), 

One variable which has been damonstrated to affect this dif- 
ferentiation between ingroup and outgroup 1s intergroup task orien- 
tation. The classic study by Deutsch (19^9) clearly demnstrated 
that group attitudes varied depending on whether the groups vfere 
"contriently" or ^'cooperatively*' Interdependent, Groups with com- 
petitive task orientations were generally less ethnocentric than 
cooperative groups. Further, winning or losing feedback in cofn- 
petitlve situations tends to respectively Increase or decrease the 
evaluative preference for Ingroup over outgroup (Wilson & Miller, 
1961; Kahn & Ryen, 1972). 

A study by Ryen and Kahn (1975) found general support not only 
for the effects of intefgroup tas^k orientation on attitude dif- 
ferentiation, but further demonstrated that subjects seating pat- 
terns varied predictlbly with task orientation and with group at- 
titudes. Coacting groups of subjects showed little preference for 
ingroup to outgraupp and neither dfd they vary from a totally 
random seating pattern. However, cooperating groups tended to 
sft near one another, and competing groups, far from one another* 

-When one group v^as qiven winning feedback, that group tended to 
'■approach'' the losiriig groups ^hile the losers riOTalned in the 

. rnore distant seating positions (and to avoid eye contact with the 
winners)* These findings suggested ithat group membership under 
the various Intergroup talk Oflenta^on conditions elicited two 
distinct types of eKpectancy: (1) ekpectatiorts concerning the 
attitudes one should hold both within and between groups, and (Z) 
expectations concerning appropHate behiyior (prbxemlc patterns) 
within and between groups. 

For the present investigation, it was reasoned ihat violations 
of these apparent proxemic or tirrltorial eKpectatlons should have 
a significant impact on intergroup attitudes. 

Method 

Subjects 

The subjects were 180 undergraduate male students enrolled In 
Introductory psychology courses, at Iowa State Unlyerslty, who vol- 



unteered in return for course credit. Subjects ware run six at a 
tim^ in two separate trladlc groups, and all members of a given 
group were initially unacquainted. 

Design and Overview 

The deiign was a 5 x 3 factorial* manupulating five lavels of 
iritergroup oriantationt and three levels of Intergroup seating 
pattern:* For the intergroup oriintatlon conditions g subjacts be- 
liaved the two groups were eltha!^ (1) Coactingt (2) Cooperiting, 
(3) Competing* without relative perfofmanca feedback, or competing, 
receiving (4) Winning feedback or (5) Losing feedback. 

Fonowing parfonmanca of th# eKperlmantal taskp subjects were 
instructed to return to a waiting room and complete axperlmental 
quastionnaires. These qyestlonnalres had bean preplaced so that 
the two grDUps would sit (1) Near, (2) Far, or (3) Randomly with 
respect to each other* The primary dipendent measure was 1n- 
graup bias (Kahn S ^'en, 1972), a measufi of reUtlva evaluation 
of the Ingroup to the outgroup* 

Procedure ^.^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

When subjects arrived for the experiment thay were iirinedlately 
and randomly assigned to one of two experimental rooms and told 
they were members of that group/ If two subjacts arrived slmult- 
aneouslyi each was assigned tf i dlffarent room. Whan both groups 
had been filled with three rnembers eachi tape instructions were 
played which gave the Intergroup orientation and explained the 
nature of the task. The sara instructions ware given simultaneously 
to each group. In addition, each subject was given an Identification 
latter, which he was asked to remember. 

After the two groups had worked on the group problem solving 
task for IS minutes, subjects were requested to stop working on 
the task* In the competition with feedback conditlonSi one group 
was publicany declared the winner, and the other, the loser of 
the contest, on the basis of total group performance. At this time, 
all subjacts were instructed to return to s large waiting rogji and 
to complete the questionnaires ccrrasponding to their idervttfication 
letters, while the experimenter finished recording the data* Sub- 
jects were told this procedure was necessary because each subject 
was to complete a slIghtTy dlffarent quest-SonnaIre,, and that It 
was iniportant that each subject completed the correct ont* 

These questionnaires had been preplaced at particular locat- 
ions arcund four large tablss, such that if the subjects sat at 
those seats, seating patterns between groups ware either far, near, 
or random. 
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The subjects then completed the questionnaire, containing the 
own group bias measure,, and a number of manipulation check and 
subject perception items. 

Following completion of the experimental questionnaires, , 
subjects were questioned about the experiment, fully debriefed, 
given experimental credit for their participation, and dismissed. 

IntergrouB. Orientations 

The coacting condition was Included to assess the effects of 
a second, but noninteracting group on subsequent group evaluations. 
In this condition, subjects were informed that another group was 
present, but they were led to believe this was merely for experi- 
TOntal convenience and that the performance of each group was en- 
tirely independent. In the cooperating condition, each group be- 
lieved their own performance was interdependent with the perfor- 
mance of the other group such that good performance by either group 
resulted in the simplification of the task for the other group. 
In the nnmpetina no feedback condition, each group believed that 
its successful soTutlon of a problem resuitad In increased task 
difficulty for the other group, and vice versa, such that the task 
success of either group was detrimental to the accomplishments of 
the other. . 

In these first conditions, the groups received no evaluation 
of their performance. In additional nnndltions. competing with 
feedback, the orientation minipulation was identical to the com- 
peting no feedback conditfac, except that after task completion, 
one triad was publicly declared the winner and the other the loser. 
Winning and losing were based otKthe relative number of problems 
"solved", which was arbitrarily de^^ined by the experimenter. 

Intergroup Seating Patterns 



The seating patterns of the groups were manipulated by placing 
the questionnaires of the subjects at predetermined locations 
around the four large tables in the waiting room, 

• . ' -■ 

In the Near cond1t1on>.-the ingroup materials were placed 
around the same table as the materials for the other group, the 
outgroup. The materials for one group were placed along the dia- 
gonal of the table closest to that group's expenmenta. room, 
along one side and one, end of the table. The materials for the 
spcond group were placed at the same table in corresponding posi- 
tions on the opposite side of the diagonal. The average mtra- 
groSp seating distance was 4.25 feet JS.D.-l .88') , and the average 
Intergroup distance 5.44 feet (S.D.^1 .35'), 
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In the Far condition^ ingroup materials were placed at a dif- 
ferent table from the outgroup material with both groups materials 
placed on the diagonal sides of their respective tables closest to 
a group's experfmental room. The average intragroup distance in the 
Far condition was 4,25 feet (S.D. - 1,88'), and the average inter- . 
group distance 19.67 feet (S.D. - 1*43'). 

In the Random condition, the materials of both groups were 
placed randomly with respect to both tragroup and intergroup 
seating patterns, wUh the restriction that no two individuals 
were sitting directly adjacent to one another. The average Intra- 
group distance in this condition was 8.94 feet (S,D. = 3.22') * and 
the average intergroup distance 9,13 feet (S*p, " 2.89' )t 

Task 

The experimental task was iJentical for all subjects. It re- 
quired a group effort in solving a series of simple number problems. 
More speclficallys the task involved a trial -and-error process on 
the j3art of the subjects in matching a list of simple four-digit 
patterns. Group choices for a particular digit sequence were re- 
gistered by activating switches on a apparatuSs corresponding tu 
their choicas. This experimerttal apparatus was connected to a con- 
trol panel in an adjacent room. Whether a given choice was "correct" 
or "incorrect" was indicated by lights on the apparatus which were 
controlled by the experimenter. Groups v/ere required to make at 
least one choice every five seconds* 

In reality, there was no correct or Incorrect choices, and all 
feedback was programmed by thf experimenter. Consequently, all 
groups were given success feedback concerning their cholcss approx* 
Imately every 30 seconds, such that all groups regardless of ex- 
perimental condition received nearly identical performance feedback, 

s 

The task was purposely ambiguous so that subjects would find 
assessing inputs and outcomes difficult. Thus some measure of con- 
trol could be exerted both on group perfoi^ance and on perceived 
group competence. 

Room 

The layout of the large room is illustrated in Figure 1. The 
room was 40' x 40' and contained four large tables (4' x 6') with 
six chairs around each. All 24 chairs were neatly placed around 
the tables, and the tables were cleared. The tables were arranged 
synvnetricany such that two were equidistant from the entrances 
of both experimental rooms, one near (12') both rooms and one far 
(27*) from both rooms, Jhe two remaining tablfes were placed at an 
intermediate distance, each centered 15' from the entrance of one . 
room, and 24' from the other room* 
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Dependent Measurei. . 

The primary dependent tttelsure was ingroup bias (Kahn & Ryen, 
1972). The questionnaire consisted of eleven semantic differential 
type adjective parts loading heavily on the evaluative dimension 
on which both ingroup and outgroup are rated. In making evaluations 
of the 1ngroup,-the individual was specifically instructed not to 
rate a specific person. Ingroup bias Is then^eteniilned by sub- 
tracting the composite score for the outgroup from the score for 
the ingroup. If the ingroup Is rated higher than the outgroup, 
then the own group bias score Is positive, if lower, it is negative; 
the more positive the score, the greater the own group bias. 

Additional dependent measures were included to assess possible 
sources of artifact in the experimental procedure, and to assess 
the effectiveness of the manipulations. These Included a measure 
of perceived group competence, a measure of perceived pressure from 
the experimenter to sit In particular positions, and a measure of 
perceived pressure from the ingroup to sit in particular patterns 
with respect to both the ingroup and the outgroup. 

Results 

Effects of Intergroup orientation 



nut!. In line with the findings of ,Ryen and Kahn (1975), inter- 
group orientation had a significant effect on ingroup bfas scores 
(F4,165 » 19.44, £<.001). Coactlon produced the smallest overall 
effect on ingroup bias, cooperation and losing produced a slightly 
larger bias, competition with no feedback a large bias, and winning 
an even larger bias. Only the difference between cooperation and 
losing did not reach significance at the fi. ^ .05 level . using t, - 
tests. The mean own group bias scores are included In Table 1. 
The effects of orientatioJi were signif icant a lso on Ingroup eval- 
uations taken alone (F4.165 ^ 5.16, £<.001), but not on outgrgup 
ratirigs (F<1, n.s.).~the means for ingroup ratings are Included 
in Table 2, and for outgroup ratings. In Table 3. 

Insert Tables 1, 2, and 3 about here' \ 

Effects of Interoroup seating position 



It was hypothesized that near seatfng would produce the least 
in group bias {eKcept in the competition no feedback and winning 
conditions), and that far seating should produce the greatest 
bias. With random seating producing moderate levels of bias.. This 
hypothesis was generally supported. A significant main/effect for 
seating position on own group bias was obtained (£2,165 « 10.23, 

. . ■ : . ... / ,: 



£<,001)i Far seating produced thfe greatest ingroup b1as» and 
random seMt1ng» a moderate bias^ Near seating produced a sto Her 
difference in group evaluations as predicted »exceptf or competl^ 
tlve no fetdback and winning groups, where* as predicted p a signi- 
ficant Interaction occurred (F8»165 ^ 5.S8i £< .001) . The mean 
ratings for these two conditions both differed sighlflcantly from 
the means for the other near ?ieat1ng positions {coactlont cooper-' 
atlonj losing) (ts 46 ^ 6J9, ps f .OOT)* as WelT as frof^^^ 
of the other celTs within that^orientatlon condition (random, far) 
(ts 34 ^ 3.8Trjp^< *001) .^ In addition i Omltttng-the no-feedb 
anS winning data from the near condition, the average iTigroup 
bias score becomes significantly smaller than In the random and 
far seating conditions (i 154 - 2.78, £<t01)# 

The findings for the effects of seating position on ingroup 
bias are Interesting, in that the obtained trends are not strongly 
reflected either 1n the analysis of ingroup ratings (F_ 2, 165 - 
1.21, n,s.) or of the outgroup ratings (F <1) taken aTorte, Nelthe 
are significant Interactions obtalntd beTween Orientiitlon and 
Seating Position for either the Ingroup (F <1) or the outgroup 
(F 8,165 = 1.32, £ <,25). HoWevef i tHere:was a illgh^bu^^^ 
significant trend for competition no feedback and Winning groups 
In the Near condition, to rate the ingrpup higher and the out- 
group lower than in the other seating conditions * This trend is 
obscured by the overall nonslgriificince of seatlng^^p^^^ treat- 
ments for iTigroup and outgroup scores. 

An additional analysis was undertaken, for purposed of com- 
parison, using randomly selected data from a comparable study by 
Ryen and Kahn (1975). In this former study* seating preferences 
for the various orientation condltiohs were obtained, Thuif it _^ 
was possible to compare own group bias scores for the "preferred" 
seating positions In the original study. With the data in the 
present study in which seating position was manipulated. Com- 
parable seating positions across studies existed for the co- 
action, cooperation, and competition no feedback, conditions t but 
not for winning and losing. The abalysis suggests that ingroup 
bias scores did not differ ..significantly between. the two studies 
for comparable seating positions (ts 22 - 1 *32, £S > .20). 

Perctived. freedom of seating cholcft 

. Of ctntral Importance to the Interpretations of these data 
was the'p.erce1ved fr*eedom of the subjects acfoss conditions to 
choose any seat they wished.^ Obviously, If they felt they had no 
hand In the determination of their seating positions (I.e., they 
were forced ty the experimenter to s1t In particular seats), then 
any attributions the subject might make concerning his own or some 
one els«'s, seating behavior would need consider only the SKperl- 
menter's Instructions. • 



Subjects rated perceived freedom of siating on a 7-po1nt scale 
(1 * completely fvae. 7, no freedom). An ANOVA revealed no differ- 
ences across conditions on this measure (Fs<l). Cell means ranged 
from 1.87 to 2.66i all ratings fell towar? the free choice portion 
of the scale. Similar trends were obtained. for a measure of per- 
ceived freedom of the other subjects to sit as they wished. Since 
in no Instance did any subject choose a set other than the intended 
ones subjects were administered an open-ended questionnaire asK- 
ing why they chose seating position as they had. Fifty eight per 
cent responded, it required less effort than rmving to another seat 
woald have required I 25% said they didn't want to get the question- 
naire mixed up for the experlmenteri and the remaining 17« either 
did not know, or gave idiosyncratic responses, none of which in- 
dicated suspiciousness of seating position as an independent vari- 
able. In fact, when apprised of the actual Independent variable, 
most subjects expressed surprise. 



Discussion 



Variations in Intergroup task orientation generally had the 
expected effects on i^tergroup attitudes, much In line with pre- 
vious research (Ryen i& Kahn, 1975). Coac|ion yielded a very _ 
s ight Ingroup blks, Cooperation a moderate bias, and compe|1tion 
a vlry strong bias, viithj^inning and losinrfeedbapk respecti^^^ 
1 ncreas i ng and decreasi n#the competl ti ve. bias . These f i ndlngs 
Jrobably reflect cogniti^ and attitudlnal differentiation between 
Ingroup^aJd outgrou? based on the attribution of differential re- 
ward structures and depjndency relatlonships^betwein groups. Co- 
aSlo"connotes the absence of functional r^^ 
groups, while cooperation connotes^apos1ttve.dept^ 
petition, a negative dependent, relationship (Okun r^^^ 1975) 
Although relationships within groups should tend ^toward cooperation 
intragroup attitudes appear to be significantly Inf 1 ueneed al so by 
the nature of interrelationships between groups. 

The relationship between intergroup task orientation and seat- 
ing pattern appears to be very ^compl ex. Some of thjjarly group 
dynamics literature (Festlnger^ Schachter. & Back. 1950. -for ex- 
ample) , suagested that-group propinquity and attr|ction^were in- 
timately rllated. Somner (1969) and Ryen and Kahn (]97|) have 
suggested that coacting, cooperating, and competing individuals 
and groups tend to exhibit different prOxertic patterns jnd pre- 
ferences. In the present study, when group seating patterns co- 
incided with empirically derived seating pfeference|, group^atti- 
tudes were almost Identical to those obtained in a free-seating 
situation (Ryen & Kahn. 1975). with Ingrpup-outgrQup comparisons 
tending toward neutrality for coacting grtups, becoming slightly 
biased for cooperation, and becoming highly biased for competition. 
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Based on these findings, It might be suggested that once as ingroup- 
outgroup differentiation becomes functlonany salient to the In- 
dividual, a positive relationship obtains between Intergroup dis- 
tance and Intergroup liking (Lett & Lott, 1972). However, when 
these proxemic preferences are violated, a more complex pattern 
emerges. In general, random seating yielded a nwderate Ingrpup 
bias which was not highly variable across conditions. Far seat- 
ing senerally produced a large ethnocentric tendency which also 
tended toward consistency across conditions. However, for near 
seating, attitudes were highly variable across orientation conditions 
In coaction, cooperation, and losing conditions, sitting closer 
tended to neutralize the effect of Ingroup bias, but near seating 
in competition and winning conditions produced extremely high levels 
of differentiation. 

An attrlbutiqnal analysis may be useful in explicating these 
findings. Kelloyland Stahelski (1970) contend that individuals use 
differential perceptual schemata for cooperators and competitors 
(and presumably between Ingroup and outgroup; tajfel , 1969). Com- 
petitors are hypothesized to attribute competitive dispositions to 
opponents, while cooperators tend toward more "accurate" dis- 
positions to others. If we then assume that violations of proxemic 
expectations Interact with these differential perceptual schemata, 
far seating could be attributed as decreased liking In more positi- 
vely dependent orientations Ccoaction, cooper-iti on, losing) where 
expectations are violated, or as fulfilling competitive expectations 
in negatively dependent conditions. Near seating could be per- 
ceived as greater liking or as fulfill ing expectations in positive 
dependency conditions, but as territorial Invasion, or threat in 
the negative conditions. 

A major difference in seating patterns between the random con- 
dition and the near and far conditions was the fact that within and 
between group seating patter^ns were not manipulated factorial ly. 
Random seating was random for both Ingroup and outgroup, but -ingroup 
seating was near in both near and far intergroup conditions. At-' 
titude differentiation between groups was minimal In ti coaction 
condition, but not for the other conditions, suggesting nat the 
distinctiveness and salience of the ingroup-outgroup proxemic 
boundary may enhance or maintain the perception of group different- 
iation. 

The Implication Is that any factors which serve to blur the 
perceptual boundaries between categories for ingroup and outgroup 
should also serve to decrease , the cognitive and behavioral differ- 
entfatiori between groups.' Further, the relationship between prox- 
imity and liking is not a simple positive relationship, since 
qualitative differences In the context of the interaction, have been 
demonstrated to exert significant effects. 
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INTER6R0UP ORIENTATION 





Coaction 


Cooptratton— 


Competition 
Feidback 


Win 


Lose 




Average 


NEAR 


.17* 


3.75^ 


11.58® 


13. 75'^ 


1.00* 




6. 05 


RANDOM 


2.83^ 


3.67^ 


5.33® 


7.08^ 


5.08® 




-4.63 


FAR 


5.42® 


7.63^ 


8.08^ 


10.75® 


8.67^ 




8.08 


Average 


2.81 


5.03 


8.33 


10.47 


4.64 




: €.26 


Note: Those means 
at the p = 


bearing cornTion 
.05 level using 


superscripts 
t-tiSts. 


do not 


differ 


significantly 



Table 1. Mean ingroup bias scores (ingroup score minus outgroup score) 
across conditions. ^ 



OUTERGROUP ORIENTATION 





Coaction 


Cooperation 


Competition 

No ' Win 
Feedback 


Lose 


Average 


NEAR 


62.17^ 
a 


65.92^ 


68.25 70.58, 

C u 


62.17* 


65.82 


RANDOM 


63.75* 


62.92* 


65.67^ 68.50^ 


65.08^ 


65.02 

/ 

66.92 ' 


FAR 


64.83*^ 


66.58^ 


68,58^ \ 69.50^ 


65.08^ 


Average 


63.58 


65.14 


\ 67.50 69.53 


63.83 


65.92 



Notef Those means bearing corrinon superscripts do not differ significantly 
at the p ^ .05 level using Neuman-Keuls analysis. 

Table 2. Mean evaluation ratings of Ingroup across conditions. 
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TNTERGROUP ORIENTATION" 

Coaetlon Cobperatlon No 4*1^^^' ^ i^^^^ 
; ^ / . . Feedback , v 


Average 


NEAR 

RANDOM 

FAR 


62.00^ 62.17^ ^ ^ B6. 67^ 56,83^^^^^^^ 
^60.^2* ■ 59*25^ 60.34^ -[M:^^ 

59 .42* 58 . 95* 60 . 50 58.75 ; 56.41 


r59v7|||S 

;v.6Q^|i^i| 


Average 


6er78 . 60.11 ' 59.17 59.06 


59.66.V 



Notes Those means bearing conmon supefidr'lptsjy^ 
S at the 0 = .05 level using Neuman-lteuls analysis. 

^ table 3. Mean evalJiatlbn ratings of putgroup a^TOS^ 
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